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TYPES OF MUSICAL CHARACTER. 
III.—TueE Critic. 

In dealing with the composer and the conductor 
I pointed out, as in duty bound, the uncertainty of 
their origin. With all our educational means and 
appliances we. are unable to manufacture either. 
Where, in the exercise of a reasonable foresight, we 
look for them, they are not seen; where we do not 
expect to find them, there they are discovered. So 
the wind bloweth where it listeth, and our knowledge 
thereof is confined to accomplished facts. One 
might hardly expect this condition of things to 
embrace musical critics within its scope. From a 
popular point of view, it seems easy to manufacture 
that sort of article on the most approved principles, 
securing absolutely certain results. Indeed, with a 
brisker demand for critics we should long ago have 
had a Royal Academy of Musical Criticism, pre- 
sided over by some veteran of the “ gay science” 
and boasting a staff of professors from—let us hope, 
in the interest of suffering compositors—a writing 
master upwards. This may come in time, and 
imagination, gently excited by the prospect of 
manufacturing leaders of opinion to order, busies 
itself with drawing up a curriculum. How would 
you, most intelligent reader, train up a critic? I 
will make a guess at your answer. You say, ‘In 
the first place I would put him through a sound 
course of English grammar and composition, so 
that he may be able to express his thoughts in pure 
and not corrupted language. I would take care to 
supply him with a good store of synonyms, often 
much wanted and not often forthcoming; at the 
same time absolutely prohibiting his use of stock 
phrases and technical jargon, which are the 
resource of the destitute. He should be made a 
musician of good theoretical attainments, and his 
executive ability, as singer and instrumental per- 
former, should be cultivated to the utmost. His 
knowledge of musical literature I would have 
‘extensive and peculiar,’ and his taste formed 
upon intimate acquaintance with the best models 
of all ages. When thus armed with taste, 
knowledge and the power of forcibly expressing 
an opinion, I would send him to his work 
with a solemn warning against the formation of 
prejudices.” Very good; indeed, nothing could be 
better. The critic of the future, so turned out of 
hand, is bound to prove a most superior person, 
truly—*a terror to evil-doers and the praise of 
them that do well.” But we cannot have him out 
of due time. The Admirable Crichton of the 
Academy appertains to another and a later age— 
one which really feels the want of a highly-trajns 
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guide in musical matters, and is so organised as 
that, likea machine, it submits to whomsoever lays 
hand upon the starting lever. At the present 
moment our elaborately-manufactured critic would 
be very much out of place. He would find his 
academic perfections a mere drug in the market. 
Newspapers would as soon think of engaging the 
Senior Wrangler to write political leaders as our 
friend to do their musical reporting, and, though he 
might find an opening for the supply of padding to 
magazines when times are dull, his best chance 
would come with the conjoint help of his friends’ 
purses and a speculative publisher. In truth, who 
wants criticism now-a-days, beyond the limits of 
the elect few that, in every age, are the devotees of 
art and the depositories of its traditions? I grant 
that the musical critic of our time is, in his way, a 
‘“‘personage.’”” Composers and publishers do not 
disdain his “ vote and interest ;” concert-givers are 
ready to welcome his presence; artists—those 
among them who admit ever looking at newspaper 
“notices ’’—are grateful for his good word, and so 
on. But is anyone innocent enough to suppose 
that considerations of art are mixed up in all this? 
If so, 1 envy that person’s state of primitive sim- 
plicity. The composer asks no counsel; the 
publisher seeks no enlightenment as to his wares ; 
concert-givers do not care a jot for opinions, qud 
opinions, about the music they offer, and artists, 
as a rule, simply read criticisms for what is said 
concerning themselves. As a critic, in point of 
fact, the writer of musical articles is almost 
a superfluity. Exceptions apart, nobody wants 
him, and his most learned or eloquent dis- 
quisitions are heeded only as they may, by 
their impressive aspect, tend to give weight 
to the writer’s dictum on purely personal or trade 
matters. The critic, therefore, is in the eye of the 
musical world, but a reporter, a medium of publicity, 
an advertising agency, a somebody out of which 
something may be got. As for hissolemn utterances 
anent art, they belong to the order of professional 
verbiage, sanctioned by usage, but before which the 
knowing ones, like the Roman augurs in view of 
their own rites, cannot refrain from laughing. 

Such being the general circumstances affecting 
musical criticism, it is hardly surprising that we 
have not goue to the expense and trouble of manu- 
facturing critics on the most approved principles. 
No reasonable man takes pains to secure that which 
he doesn’t want. Equally, of course, the actual 
chroniclers of musical doings are a mixed lot 
various in origin as in professional character and 
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multitude of different and differing individuals, but 
with a fair average type. Let us then consider the 
representative critic as he is. 

He scarcely knows how or why he became a 
musical critic. There was no stern determination 
on his part to achieve the distinction, but somehow, 
in the press and jostle of life, circumstances elbowed 
him that way; just as a man, committing himself to 
the current of a crowded street, may land on the 
opposite pavement at a point far removed from the 
spot intended. Sometimes, being already connected 
with a newspaper, and not having manifested any 
tenacity of personal opinion, he is told off as a safe 
man to do “the concert-rooms and opera-houses.” 
Sometimes he has the cacoéthes scribendi strong upon 
him, and seizes the first opportunity, which happens 
to be a musical one, of gratifying it. Or 


‘* He thought a composer to be ; 
But his muse wouldn’t budge, 
So he set up as judge 
Over better composers than he.’’ 
Or, he is a comprehensive literary hack and takes in 
music as he would conic sections, if anything could 
be got out of them. In any case, the typical 
critic drifts into his place; guided, no doubt, by the 
‘* Providence that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
as we may.” I express this opinion on the ways of 
Providence the more confidently because, having 
regard to the seeming hap-hazard origin of musical 
critics, it is astonishing how well they acquit 
themselves. On this point, perhaps, I shall fail to 
carry the majority of my readers with me. They 
regard the critic as the Ishmael of journalism, 
whose hand is, professionally, against every man, 
and who unquestionably deserves what every man 
gives him in return. \ Moreover, they have read the 
words of scorn and contumely with which genius, 
from Beethoven down, has retorted upon the 
censorial tribe, and, hence, a critic has few friends ; 
the public attitude towards him being, if not actually 
hostile, one of readiness to credit all that may be 
said in his disfavour. Nevertheless, I stand by the 
conviction that the typical English critic is, having 
regard to the influences surrounding him, a very 
respectable person indeed, and quite good enough 
for the time now present. To begin with, he is 
absolutely honest. Observe that I do not set him 
up as an abstract Intellect, weighing pros and cons 
with entire freedom from human impulses. Tahat 
he can ever be, and if he could by any chance 
attain to such a condition of judicial perfection, 
outraged public opinion, justly shocked at an 
unfavourable contrast, would at once act upon 
the precedent of Aristides, and get rid of him. 
Humanity and its weaknesses are inseparable, and 
the compound, after all, has its charm for men. 
Apropos there is a good passage in one of Ford’s 
unjustly neglected plays :— 
‘* Man, th’ abstract 

Of all perfection which the workmanship 

Of heaven hath modell’d, in himself contains 

Passions of several qualities. The music 

Of man’s fair composition best accords 

When "tis in mixed and not in single strains.” 








Precisely, and our musical critics, being men, not 
pure, unimpulsive intellect, have “ passions of 
several qualities,” which make the music of their 
lives to be “in mixed and not in single strains.” 
We recognise our common kind when, like the 
stars in their courses, they swerve this way and 
that way under the influence of some sympathetic 
attraction. But no dishonesty is here, and the 
average critic, I am well persuaded, tries to do his 
duty in the fullest sense open to his capacity. 

Not less sure am I that he seeks to qualify himself 
for his onerous and delicate labours as far as that 
may be done by acts of will. The best proof of 
this is the average quality of the articles that 
appear in our daily and weekly journals. No 
reasonable man will say that these articles, as 
contributions to current journalism, are lacking in 
information, in serious effort to reach a just conclu- 
sion, or in straightforwardness of expression within 
the limits of courtesy. Granted that they are scarcely 
all one could wish. I do not claim for the best of 
them anything approaching to perfection. They 
might be better written, doubtless, and perhaps 
they should reveal the existence in the critical mind 
of a more definite standard of taste, but I assert 
their excellence none the less, especially when 
taking into account the circumstances affecting 
their origin. The critic is not sure of his readers. 
To go beyond the limits of mere reporting is to 
advance where only a few care to follow; hence a 
temptation to keep within them, on ground which 
satisfies his public and is least troublesome to 
himself. Personally I know nothing of such con- 
ditions, but it sometimes happens that the critic’s 
editor—a being whom the critic’s censors should 
take into reckoning much more than they do— 
plants his cannon against esthetic disquisitions, 
necessarily more or less contentious, and prefers to 
have his musical space taken up with cheerful 
commonplaces adapted to please all round. There 
is also a difficulty arising out of the very nature of 
the subject with which the critic has to deal. A 
modern writer, Mr. R. P. Knight, has suggested this 
very forcibly in a passage worth quoting :—“ Critics 
have done nearly the same in taste as casuists have in 
morals; both having attempted to direct byrules, and 
limit by definitions, matters which depend entirely 
on feeling and sentiment, and which are, therefore, 
so various and extensive, and diversified by such 
nice and infinitely graduated shades of difference 
that they elude all the subtleties of logic and the 
intricacies of calculation. Rules can never be made 
so general as to comprehend every possible case, 
nor definitions so multifarious and exact as to 
include every possible circumstance or contingency.” 
These words have a_ special application to 
musical taste in the present development of the 
art. In the last century, criticism was comparatively 
easy. It turned, to a large extent, on technical 
questions determinable by reference to an undet- 
stood code of laws, and had little to do with con- 
siderations lying within the region of feeling. But 
music in our time is not only an exercise in the 
application of scientific rules, but an utterance ia 
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the language of emotion, often having a distinct 
psychical import. So regarding it, the modern critic 
passes beyond the firm ground of technicalities, with 
its solid and appreciable facts, into a vague region 
where it is difficult for him to be assured of anything, 
even of himself. The shapes around him may seem 
definite to his own eye, but he knows that others 
may, with equal clearness, recognise them as having 
avery different contour. Just as there is no law for 
taste, so inthe nature of artistic appeals to taste, 
there can be no absolutely determinable classifi- 
cation. Each case has to be judged for itself, not 
by aggregate opinion witha critic as leader, but indi- 
vidually, with, if so please you, the help, or the 
hindrance of knowing what a critic has said about 
it. When, therefore, I find musical journalists or 
magazine writers, blowing a trumpet with a rather 
uncertain sound, or, to change the figure, treading 
timidly and delicately over the shifting sands amid 
which their lot is cast, I hold it easy to discover 
reasons that exonerate them from a charge of 
incapacity. They simply have not the cock- 
suredness which is an absolute sign of lacking 
judgment as well as deficient modesty. 

The average critic, it is sometimes said, is afraid 
to speak out, and given to prophecying smooth 
things against the dictates of his conscience. To 
my mind, this charge, in its bearing on important 
matters, is unjust. I have in my recollection a 
great deal of very plain and even bold speaking 
when serious issues appeared tobe involved. But if 
it is meant that the critic passes lightly by or 
ignores altogether a great many weaknesses of 
conception and execution, I admit his guilt. He 
holds his tongue very often when the provocation 
is to speak, and does so, I contend, with the 
support of the highest principles of his craft. The 
first business of a critic is not to censure but to 
praise. Here let me quote Macculloch, a solid 
writer, who will not be charged with flippant 
conclusions: ‘ Fastidiousness, the discernment of 
defects and the propensity to seek them in natural 
beauty, are not the proofs of taste, but the evidences 
of its absence; it is xt least, an insensibility to 
beauty ; it is worse than that since it is a depravity 
when pleasure is found in the discovery of such 
defects real or imaginary. . . And it is the 
same in criticism as applied to works of literature. 
It is not the eye for faults, but beauties, that 
constitutes the real critic in this as in all else: he 
who is most discerning in the beauties of poetry is 
the man of taste, the true judge, the only critic. 
The critic, as he is currently termed, who is 
discerning in nothing but faults may care little 
to be told that this is the mark of unamiable 
dispositions or of bad passions; but he might not 
feel equally easy were he convinced that he thus 
gives the most absolute proofs of ignorance and 
want of taste.” There is another point: if it be 
the critic’s business to elevate public taste, that is, 
in the nature of things, more effectively done by the 
positive than the negative process. To council 
abstention is not enough. Aman may be far from a 
saint or a gentleman, and yet take heed to all the 





‘Thou shalt not’s” in the Decalogue. So, in art 
matters it is better to hold up merits to public view 
than to fasten upon defects and bring their rank 
odour under the public nose. The attraction of 
virtue is, to the average man, greater than the 
repulsion of vice. The critical mind, as a rule, 
discerns this; helped thereto,no doubt, by appre- 
ciation of the fact that it is personally much more 
pleasant to utter soft words than hard ones. 

I have tried to show that the typical critic, not- 
withstanding the defects of his origin and the 
untoward influence of circumstances beyond his 
control, is a creditable person, honest, zealous, not 
presumptuous, and not given to fault-finding as much 
as to commendation. My remarks havealmost uncon- 
sciously taken the form of an apologia—sometimes a 
formidable weapon of offence, as Dr. Newman's 
assailants once found to their cost. This, I suppose, 
was because the poor critic is so much everybody’s 
butt that one cannot picture him except as assailed 
openly or secretly by people whom he has blamed 
or, worse offence still, not praised enough ; by others 
to whom he has extended the charity of silence, and 
by the great crowd who are always ready to join in 
a hunt, without knowing or caring to know what the 
chase has done to deserve pursuit. 

Some may urge that I have been all this while 
talking about my own order. What does that prove 
beyond that I possess the old-fashioned qualification 
of knowing something about my subject ? 


JOsEPH BENNETT. 





BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


——_—o—-—- 


Tue Fifth Bristol Triennial Musical Festival took place 
on the 2oth and three following days of October, in the 
Hall erected in memory of and named after the old city’s 
great philanthropist, Edward Colston. Similar meetings 
held elsewhere have a two-fold object: the furtherance of 
Art, and the support of some local or diocesan charitable 
scheme; but the Bristol Musical Festival, whilst not 
losing sight of these two objects, has yet a third; one 
which it can certainly claim as a distinctive feature of its 
triennial celebrations. To understand this it will be 
necessary to place before the reader one or two points in 
connection with the Society of which these Festiva!s are 
the outcome. In 1873, the Bristol Musical Festival 
Society was founded, the object of which was not merely 
to establish Triennial Festivals in this town, but to train 
a ‘Voluntary Choir for the efficient performance of Choral 
Music of the highest class.” It is this Voluntary Choir 
which causes the Bristol Festival to differ in a very im- 
portant point from similar provincial meetings at all of 
which the professional element enters largely into the 
composition of the chorus. But the Society did not stop 
here. In order to create a love and taste for music, and 
to spread ‘sound musical knowledge’? amongst all 
classes of the people ‘‘ singing classes under experienced 
teachers were established in 1880 in every district of the 
city of Bristol; and even by fixing the’ price for 
each lesson as low as 3d. these classes have been made 
self-supporting. From the issued report of the Committee 
it appears that gratifying results have been obtained, as I 
read that“ out of 2,016 pupils, 660 successfully passed exami- 
nation, and obtained certificates for efficiency in singing 
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at sight, in time and tune.” Thisisall highly satisfactory 
and redounds greatly to the honour and credit of the 
Society and its various officials. I have dwelt at some 
length on this matter as it is often stated that Bristol is 
retrograding in every direction, be it commercially or 
artistically. Be the former as it may, in the latter a stride 
in advance has certainly been made by thus bringing good 
sound musical training within the reach of everybody. 
Coming now to the Festival itself; it is only fair to state 
that the Executive Committee set themselves a difficult 
task when they undertook to draw up a scheme for the 
Festival of 1885. Which were they to do? produce 
novelties and court financial failure or bring forward works 
well-known to all amateurs and run the probable risk 
of being called half-hearted in the cause of art? Mind- 
ful of the old adage about the burnt child the Executive 
resolved to adopt the latter course. Still if actual 
novelties were conspicuous by their absence a scheme 
which included Handel’s Belshazzar, Brahms’s Triumph- 
lied, Berlioz’ Faust, and Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s Hero 
and Leander—can hardly be called uninteresting, 
especially if the fact is duly considered that none of 
these works had been heard in Bristol before. I need 
hardly add that the Messiah and Elijah were each heard 
during the course of the Festival. If the chorus is a 
purely local and amateur one, the band, on the other hand, 
is with but very few exceptions drawn from other centres, 
and is always presided over by the veteran Mr. Charles 
Hallé. About this latter arrangement I may have some- 
what to say at a future time, and will only here record the 
fact that under existing circumstances it is emphati- 
cally the best that can be made. On previous occasions 
there has been only one rehearsal for band, chorus and 
principals, but this year the managers, alive to the fact 
that the preparation of three days’ work can hardly be 
done in one—that is if preparation is to be thorough 
and final—wisely decided to have two rehearsals, 
and thus on the Saturday and Monday immediately 
preceding the Festival, all the works were passed 
in review and the final touches given. No doubt 
this arrangement entailed extra expense, but the 
results obtained in more than one case, fully justi- 
fied the outlay. Fair weather ushered in Tuesday, 
the 2oth October, when the initial performance of the 
Festival took place. Belshazzar was the work selected 
and the principals into whose hands the various soli were 
entrusted were Mesdames Albani and Trebelli and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley and Hilton. Avery fair audience mustered 
to hear Handel’s much-neglected oratorio. Although it 
appeals less to the heart than the immortal Messiah and 
possesses perhaps less massiveness and breadth than Israel 
in Egypt and F¥udas Maccabeus, yet it contains many, fine 
choral numbers, all more or less strongly marked by the 
Master’s individuality, and the committee certainly deserve 
the thanks of local amateurs for affording them an 
opportunity of hearing the work in question. Owing to 
the excisions made, the Oratorio commenced with the 
Chorus ‘“ Behold by Persia’s Hero made,” from the very 
first bar of which it became evident that the choir would 
sustain the reputation they have gained for themselves for 
purity of tone, precision of attack, and distinct enuncia- 
tion—the latter an important factor far too often lost 
sight of by choirs, Throughout the oratorio the choral 
singing was marked by intelligence allied to the qualities 
just mentioned, the result being a performance that 
reflected the highest credit on the singers and on their 
painstaking and experienced chorus-master, Mr. D. W. 
Rootham, The chorus, “ Ye tutelar Gods,” for which 





Mr. Hecht has supplied an additional accompaniment, 
produced a greateffect. The band, of course, played well ; 
and, of the principals, Mesdames Albani and Trebelli, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, repeated well-known interpre- 
tations of their several parts, whilst Mr. Hilton as Gobriag 
perhaps sang better than he did at any subsequent per. 
formance. 

In the programme of the first evening concert which 
only attracted a somewhat sparse audience the great 
feature was a remarkably fine rendering of Brahm’s 
Triumphlied. When the really great difficulties with 
which this work abounds are taken into consideration the 
performance of it by the Bristol Festival Choir entitles that 
body to take a very high if not the highest rank among 
similar associations, and both the individual members of 
the Chorus and their trainer Mr. Rootham, deserve the, 
highest meed of praise. The somewhat thankless post 
of Baritone Soloist was undertaken with success by Mr. 
Montague Worlock a local professor and vocalist of 
high standing. The remainder of the concert was taken 
up with operatic excerpts given with the accustomed 
success by their interpreters, Mesdames Anna Williams 
and Trebelli; Messrs. Lloyd and Santley; whilst Mr. Halle’s 
band was heard with fine effect in various numbers amongst 
which Svensden’s Rhapsodie Norvégienne in C, may be 
mentioned. The second day of the Festival, Wednesday, 
broke amidst wind and rain; but in spite of the unpro- 
pitious state of the elements, Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
exercised all its old magic power and drew an audience 
that nearly filled the hall. In his love for the truly good 
and great in music, the Bristol amateur shows himself as 
conservative in what is artistic as nine times out of ten he 
proves himself the very reverse in politics. The audiences 
that such works as the Elijah and the Messiah 
are still capable of drawing together—not only in 
Bristol, but in any other town of the three 
Kingdoms—light up the best side of an Englishman’s 
character—that of his unswerving loyalty. Of the 
performance of a work with which all engaged in its 
rendition are so thoroughly acquainted it is almost super- 
fluous to speak in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
principals: Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Messrs. 
Maas and Santley, all sang their several parts as they have 
sung them a hundred times before and, it is to be hoped, 
will do so several hundred times again. The Chorus 
sang finely and it goes without saying that under Mr. 
Hallé’s orthodox beat the band did everything that 
was expected of them. The evening concert opened with 
a splendid rendition of Dvérak’s Symphony in D Major. 
This work raust I fancy have proved as perfect a revelation 
to Bristol Amateurs as it did to many others when they 
heard it for the first time. Only one verdict is possible. 
A master is speaking, and the listener hears and is thank- 
ful that the master came inhis time. For including this 
symphony in their scheme, the committee have laid a 
heavy debt of gratitude on the shoulders of all local 
amateurs. A second item of interest and importance was 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s Cantata, Hero and Leander, written 
for the Worcester Festival of last year. This is a very 
fine specimen of modern English music, erring if any- 
thing on the side of brevity. A good fault sometimes, but 
in listening to Mr. Lloyd’s Cantata, one feels that he 
might have said a great deal more without wearying the 
listener. However, we must be thankful for what is 
given us at present, and only trust that the time 
is not far distant when the composer of Hero and 
Leander, will speak at greater length. Madame Albani, 
as Hero, sang splendidly, and achieved a great and 
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well-deserved success. The same cannot be said of Mr. 
Hilton, as Leander. The vocalist’s apathy went a long 
way towards spoiling a generally fine rendition of a good 
work. The usual vocal and instrumental operatic selections 
made up the remainder of the programme. Berlioz’ Faust 
attracted the largest audience of the Festival. That the 
French composer’s setting of the old legend would some 
time or other find a place in the scheme of a Festival 
presided over by Mr. Hallé was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion, and it is not to be regretted that it was so. It 
is right for the musical amateur to hear all kinds and sorts 
of music, even that with which he may have but little 
sympathy—it expands his ideas, it prevents him be- 
coming narrow-minded. From this point of view 
alone, one would have hailed Berlioz’ Dramatic Legend 
with delight; but when the picture that the great 
giant of the orchestra has painted is unrolled the delight 
is increased and intensified. The looker-on can only say 
it is a grand tone picture in which no detail has been 
overlooked. The orchestra played magnificently and had 
to respond to demands for encores in the Hungarian 
March and the Ballet of Sylphs. The chorus sang the 
exacting music in a way that again won them high 
praise. The soloists were Madame Albani and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley and Hilton. Of the lady it may be 
said that she sang the music allotted to Margaret 
as perhaps no other vocalist of the present day can 
sing it, whilst the same may safely be recorded of 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley as Faust and Mephis- 
topholes. At the last of the evening concerts Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony was played and the Finale 
to Loreley, with Madame Albani as the ill-fated 
Leonora, was finely rendered. Weber’s Jubel Overture 
appropriately brought the concert to a close. According 
to time-honoured custom The Messiah was given on the 
Friday morning. In this, Mesdames Albani and Patey 
and Messrs. Lloyd, Santley and Hilton were associated 
as principals. A remarkably fine performance of Handel’s 
sacred oratorio worthily concluded the Bristol Musical 
Festival of 1885. : 

The figures relating to the attendance, as compared 
with 1882, are as follows :— 





Gross attendance, 1882 a i 
Ditto 1885 oe ee 


showing a decrease of 552 on the total attendance for this 
year. I do not think this decrease must be wholly, or 
perhaps even partially, attributed to apathy or want of 
musical appreciation on the part of the inhabitants of 
Bristol and its immediate neighbourhood. Commercial 
depression, which naturally very seriously affects a centre 
like Bristol, must be answerable for many absentees. The 
great incubus, however, is the political situation. Bristol 
is in the thick of all that is attendant upon a general 
election and even the harmony discoursed at the Festival 
has not been powerful enough to silence, if but for a time 
the discords of political discussion. Of the financial results 
of the Festival it is yet too early to speak with any degree 
of certainty, but I hear rumours of a call on the guarantors, 
of whom there are 500, each responsible for the sum 
of £10. 


11,224 
10,672 


F, F. MANSFIELD. 





“Au,” said an old Highland piper, “Ah, there was a 


nicht I’d ne’er forget! There were eighteen pipers beside 
me in Mrs. Grass’s wee back parlour in the Cowgate, an’ 
we were a’ playin’ different tunes, an’ I just thocht I was 
floatin’ in heaven !” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
THE SONGSTER’S BANE. 


To the Editor of THE LuTE. 


S1r,—Gratefully remembering the very high apprecia- 
tion you were so good as to express in your May issue of 
my essay on “ Voice: Use and Stimulants,” it is with 
hesitation that I venture to take the least exception to the 
able article by my friend Mr. Beatty-Kingston in your 
journal for October. 

I am blessed, I trust, with sufficient literary taste and 
sense of humour to enjoy thoroughly the scholarly know- 
ledge and the racy chaff against teetotallers which 
permeates the whole contribution, and which makes it at 
once instructive and amusing. But since all my critics, 
yourself included, have paid me the compliment that my 
essay is likely to be all the more serviceable just because 
I am not an abstainer, I make bold to protest against the 
inference ascribed to me that “ temperance shall avail 
the singer nothing, or so little as to be hardly worth 
mentioning.” 

It is quite true that I advise against the practice of 
taking stimulants immediately before or during voice use 
as a direct aid to its exercise, holding it to be harmful ; 
but I have at great length, and with considerable detail 
explained the value of alcohol, as a recuperative after 
work and as an aid to digestion of the necessary late meal 
of lyric and dramatic artists generally. 

As this point is not touched upon by my genial and 
kindly reviewer in his “outline of the more salient 
features” of my little book, Iam sure that you, Sir, and 
he, will allow me to draw the attention of your readers to 
the omission. 

Thanking you for your always generous notice of my 
small efforts to lessen the human ills of voice-users, 


I have the honour to be, 
Yours faithfully and obliged, 
Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S.E. 


36, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W., 
October 15th, 1885. 





Tue seventy-fourth season of the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts promises to be in no way inferior 
to its predecessors. The concerts are fixed for 
March 4th and 18th, April rst and 15th, May roth 
and June znd. The directors are about to engage 
many eminent solo vocalists and instrumentalists 
and we note that Mr. Francesco Berger retains the 
office of honorary secretary. We are glad to see 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct on every 
occasion, but the feeling of pleasure at this recog- 
nition of the claims of native musicians is somewhat 
marred by the scant favour shown to- English 
composers. Novelties by Mosckowski and Saint- 
Saéns are of course acceptable and desirable, 
but could not space be found for a work by one at 
least of the many prominent English writers whose 
names will at once suggest themselves? Native 
art can, however, affordto wait. The time is coming 
when its claims shall be so peremptory and well- 
founded that no one shall dare to pass them over. 


THE winter musical season is generally inaugurated 
at Sydenham, and this year has proved no exception 
to the rule. Following quickly after the issue of an 
interesting prospectus, the Crystal Palace concerts 
were resumed on Saturday, the 17th ult., with every 





























indication of the old excellence and success. A 
better opening scheme could hardly have been 
compiled, or one that illustrated more happily the 
intention of the “directors and the conductor to meet 
the general desire for the best and newest works, 
without neglecting the standard compositions of 
the classical masters.” The latter were fitly repre- 
sented by Cherubini’s overture to Lodoiska and 
Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto in G major ; 
while contemporary art was exemplified in Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout’s Birmingham symphony and a 
couple of excerpts from Wagner’s Meistersinger. 
These. items, given in the order named, not only 
constituted a delightful afternoon’s music, but 
comprised at least two noteworthy triumphs for 
native talent. Mr. Prout’s symphony, now per- 
formed for the third time, was rendered with an 
all-round perfection that had not been attained 
either at Birmingham or Covent Garden. This 
was enough to ensure its hearty reception, and thus 
gain for it the final cachet which places it among the 
most successful symphonic works of the day. In 
such a result amateurs may congratulate themselves 
almost as much as Mr. Prout, for they can speak 
with pride of this admirable composition and reflect 
with satisfaction upon the fact that wherever it goes 
—and it will be heard this winter through the length 
and breadth of the kingdom—it carries the true 
spirit and embodies the soundest principles of 
musical art. In Miss Fanny Davies, whose finished 
interpretation of Beethoven’s concerto came upon 
her hearers as a welcome surprise, was seen a 
débutante who, if we mistake not, will win honours 
in the leading rank of English pianists. Her clear, 
unerring mécanisme, singularly pure phrasing, and 
delicate, sympathetic touch betoken not only a born 
executant, but an artist worthy of the traditions of 
such instructors as Madame Schumann and Charles 
Hallé. We must wait, of course, before expressing 
a comprehensive opinion with regard to Miss 
Davies’s capacities, but meanwhile her performance 
at the Palace points indubitably to a brilliant career. 
The vocal portion of the opening concert was of 
varied quality. Mr. Edward Lloyd’s delivery of the 
scena trom Cowen’'s Sleeping Beauty afforded a 
genuine treat; but as much cannot be said of 
Madlle. Pauline Cramer’s singing in the “ Invoca- 
tion to Hope,” from Fidelio, an effort evidently 
beyond the lady’s powers. Mr. Manns and his 
orchestra sustained their long-earned reputation in 
the fullest possible measure, and drew down repeated 
applause from a numerousaudience. At the second 
concert the programme included the “ Pastoral” 
symphony, Liszt's pianoforte concerto in E flat 
(No. 1), with that able player, Mr. Franz Rummel, 
at the solo instrument, and a.new overture, entitled 
‘* Prospero,” from the pen of Mr. F. Corder. 





WHEN a composer believes in himself so thoroughly 
that he does not-hesitate to challenge the whole 
army of musical critics and the most critical 
audience in England to a three hours’ hearing of 
his works, he can hardly feel astonished if the 
verdict he elicits be more remarkable for its candour 
than its indulgence. It was doubtless a very laudable 
ambition that emboldened Mr. S. G. Pratt, of 
Chicago, thus to put his productions to a crucial 
test of a kind happily rare in this country; nor will 
we deny that the moment was cleverly chosen—an 
early Saturday in October, the Crystal Palace and 
its resources at disposal, and amateurs just back to 
town fresh from a long summer's rest, in the con- 
dition to absorba great deal before feeling constrained 
to cry Peccavi! In their way the auspices were 
simply perfect, and so far the American musician 
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had nothing to reproach himself with. If his 
experiment failed to yield the pleasant consequences 
he anticipated, the sole fault, we fear, rested with 
that for which he took all this vast amount of 
trouble, to wit, his music. What natural ability 
for composition -Mr. Pratt may possess—and 
there is evidence that he is not wholly devoid 
of the gift—has been directed into as dangerous a 
channel as young musician could be tempted to 
pursue. Had his power been a_ thousand-fold 
greater he could not, once there, have avoided the 
shoals and quicksands that beset him. ‘“ Liszt and 
water” is a somewhat unpalatable mixture, but we 
can hit upon no better term to define the nature of 
Mr. Pratt’s music, which, in truth, is extremely 
unpleasant to the taste. In the selections from the 
opera there occurs now and then the redeeming 
features of melody and rhythm; but in the 
symphony, the overture, and the elegy that 
were heard at the Palace, these qualities are 
lacking, together with the technical skill in handling 
an orchestra, which is the first essential for 
attempting works of this class. No wonder the 
audience listened with small patience to such stuff ; 
they heard enough of Mr. Pratt in one afternvon 
to last them for a lifetime. 

Last month we dwelt upon the prospectus of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and gave some particulars 
concerning that of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, at the same time foreshadowing the future 
of the two new enterprises which will mark the 
coming musical season. The promoters of these 
fresh undertakings have now announced full details 
oftheir arrangements. Novello’s oratorio concerts 
will commence, at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, November 10, when The Rose of Sharon is 
to be performed under the direction of the com- 
poser, to whom, indeed, Messrs. Novello have 
entrusted the task of conducting the entire series of 
concerts. The principal solos in Mr. Mackenzie's 
work will be sung by Madame Albani, Madame 
Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley. On December1, 
Mors et Vita will be given, with the same quartet of 
vocalists. On December 22, The Redemption will 
be performed, Mr. Maas replacing Mr. Lloyd in the 
tenor part. At the fourth concert, February 2, the 
programme will consist of Mackenzie’s orchestral 
ballad, ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ Dvdérdk’s 
‘“* Patriotic Hymn,” and the same composer’s Bir- 
mingham cantata, The Spectre’s Bride, with the 
original cast.’ On March 2 will be given Dvérak’s 
Stabat Mater, and two novelties—The Water Lily, a 
cantata for tenor solo and malechorus, by Hermann 
Goétz, and Wagner’s Holy Supper of the Apostles, 
for male voice choir. At the sixth and last concert 
of the series Liszt’s oratorio, St. Elizabeth, will be 
heard for the second time in London, and on this 
occasion, we understand, the composer has 
intimated his intention to be present. With a 
well-trained chorus of 300, and a band of picked 
instrumentalists under the leadership of Mr. 
Carrodus, the personnel of this undertaking should 
leave as little to be desired as does its scheme, and 
we heartily wish it success. 





No less promising in another direction is the 
prospectus of the Brinsmead Symphony concerts, 


which are intended to provide performances of 


high-class orchestral music at a period of the year 
when “for some undefined reason. . . . there 
are few opportunities for hearing standard works 
by the recognised classical masters, in conjunction 
with the compositions of modern composers.” This 
is an excellent object, and there can be no doubt 
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that the four concerts to be given by Messrs. 
Brinsmead will help appreciably to fill the gap. 
They will take place at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
evenings, November 7 and 21, and December 5 
and 19, under the joint conductorship of Messrs. 
George Mount and Wilhelm Ganz. The full pro- 
grammes of the four concerts are given and include 
several interesting works, while the following artists 
are announced to appear:—Mr. Maas and the 
Chevalier Emil Bach; Mdlle. Marie de Lido, and 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Mr. Edward Lloyd and M. 
Saint-Saéns; and Miss Gertrude Griswold and 
Madame Frickenhaus—a fair division, alike of sex 
and nationality. Mr. Carrodus will be chef-d’attaque. 
Two points in connexion with these concerts are 
worthy of remark : first, the low prices of admission, 
and secondly, the announcement that programme- 
books (containing analytical descriptions by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett) will be provided free of charge and 
that they will be ready a few days prior to each 
concert. Here is aninnovation the importance of 
which cannot be gainsaid. It attests a spirit of 
liberality which deserves its reward in the shape of 
support from all genuine music-lovers. 


LIKE every other profession, dramatic manage- 
ment is a lottery with many blanks and few 
prizes. The prizes, however, scant though they may 
be in number, are magnificent in quality. Among 
the favoured few is undoubtedly Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte, whose business tact and skill, united to the 
individual talents of Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. 
Gilbert, have discovered and worked what appears 
to be a veritable Golconda. In the course of an 
“interview” the other day, Mr. Carte said:— 
“ During the last year about £157,000 gross receipts 
have passed through my hands from the opera alone. 
The total sum since 1877 would come to about a 
million pounds sterling. In salaries of artists 
only—about three hundred and fifty are employed 
altogether—I pay away about {1,100 a week, 
without counting wages for employés of all sorts and 
expenses for scenery, costumes, travelling, local 
theatres and orchestras, and the many other items 
that help to swell the current outlay.” Even after 
all these details have been taken into account, 
however, there must still remain a very handsome 
margin of profit, which no one will grudge the 
talented trio whose exertions have earned it. 





Ir has become the fashion of late years amongst 
Continental Sovereigns, Princes, and even Republics, 
to bestow decorations of chivalry upon executant 
musicians and actors, as well as upon eminent 
musical composers and dramatic authors. These 
distinctions are eagerly sought after and proudly 
worn by vocalists and instrumentalists alike ; and 
as for maestri in the divine art—more especially in the 
Fatherland—their breasts, as a rule, glitter bravely 
with crosses and plaques of all imaginable Knightly 
Orders, from the many-hued Eagles of Prussia 
and Russia down to the Pink Woodpecker of 
Schinderhosen-Schmutzhammel (Fourth Class, with 
Oak-Leaves round a Hollow Beech-tree). To 
this rule, however, there have been one or two 
remarkable exceptions. Few of Canon Liszt's 
worshippers, in this country at least, are aware 
that he was ennobled and endowed with the 
rank of Court Chamberlain by the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, more than a quarter of a century 
ago. The great Hungarian composer has never 
sported his “Von” or Chamberlainship, any more 
than the title of ‘ Aulic-Councillor,” bestowed 
upon him about the same time by Prince von 





Hohenzollern-Hechingen. Indeed, he has but rarely 
even utilised the doctorial predicate, conferred upon 
him long ago by Koenigsberg University ; and still 
more seldom wears any of the collars and stars with 
which he has been invested by monarchs galore. 
He is, by the way, the Senior Knight of the Prussian 
Ordre pour le Mérite, which he received in 1842, 
and the junior Ritter of the Bavarian Maximilian- 
Order, sent to him a few months ago by its Grand 
Master, King Louis II. The late Richard Wagner 
never accepted any knightly decoration. Once 
upon a time a Grand-Duke of Saxe- Weimar yearned 
to “ begift ” him with the Order of the Falcon ; but, 
before doing so, made confidential inquiry at the 
Court of Dresden as to whether any objection might 
be there entertained to the proposed conferment. He 
received a reply to the effect that if the distinction 
in question should be bestowed upon a musical 
composer, all the Saxon officers possessing it would 
forthwith return it to his Grand-Ducal Highness. 
When the latter told Wagner how matters stood, 
the indignant maestro swore that he would never 
thereafter wear any Order of Chivalry; and he 
kept his oath to his dying day. Reverting to Franz 
Liszt, it is announced in several English journals 
that he intends to visit London next April, when 
his St. Elizabeth will be performed in _ his 
presence, with an English libretto; and that he 
has furthermore accepted an invitation to Paris, 
where M. Colonne intends to produce several of 
the Canon’s symphonic works, and his Grand 
Mass, written expressly for the Gran Jubilee. 








Ir the following statement be true, it points to the 
speedy decadence of the star system, and to better days 
for enfeebled Italian opera. Madame Patti in 1883-4 
was nominally paid in the United States £1,080 per 
night. In 1884-5 she received in America £800 per 
representation. At Covent Garden her fee was £500 
nightly, and during her forthcoming engagement at 
the Grand Opéra, Paris, she will, it is said, receive 
£480 per night. 


In a year’s time Herr Richter will have completed ten 
years of service at the Vienna Opera-House, and will 
therefore be entitled to certain pensions for himself and 
his family. It was in order not to sacrifice the reward 
of so many years’ labour that Herr Richter refused the 
offer to conduct the German opera in New York. In 
twelvemonth’s time, however, the great conductor will be 
free, and will probably undertake various tours over the 
Continent. 


THE reviewer of the American Musical Herald writes, 
“It came with the merry May, love!’ Tosti. Then it 
may go back with the gloomy March, love; for it is one 
of the worst tenor songs, etc.” Further on, criticising 
another ballad, he says, “‘ A catching tune, especially in 
its waltz refrain. All the present English songs seem to 
wind up with a waltz. In this case, a soldier parts from 
his sweetheart, and is killed in the war. The young lady 
hears the news and is heart-broken. Then all waltz.” 
Again: ‘‘ We have received but half of this song, as 


the inserted page is of some other work. But the song . 


began well.” ‘‘ The song is simple enough to suit an 
asylum for feeble-minded youth.” ‘“ This also has a 
degree of simplicity which suits it for infants of any age.” 
Noticing a ballad called To-morrow, he says, ‘One 
would suppose from the title that this belonged to the 
music of the future—but it doesn’t,” Evidently a 
humourist. 
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" AINSWORTH'S 
Patent Action & Organ Pedals, 


Which are easily attached to any 


Pianoforte, Harmoniom, or American Organ, 


Should be in every Organist’s and Organ Student’s Studio. 

They allow the fullest scope for acquiring and maintaining pro- 

ficiency in the art of Organ Pedalling, and are a sure means 
to success.” 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


From Professional Gentlemen of the Highest Rank. 


Write for Illustrated Price Lists. 


Trade and Professional Terms Liberal. 


Postal Address : 


JOHN AINSWORTH, 


Mendelssohn House, 








BRINSCALL, CHORLEY, 
MADAME PATEY’S AUTUMN TOUR, 1885, 
Artists. ir 


MISS ANNA WILLIAMS, Soprano. 
\ 

MISS JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 

AND Contralti. 
MADAME PATEY, . 
MR. SIDNEY TOWER, Tenor. 
MR. FRANKLIN CLIVE, Bass. 
SIGNOR TITO MATTE, Solo Pianist. 


For dates and terms, address 


Mr. Patey, 44, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 





Jobn Brinsmead and Sons’ Piano. 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT. 
Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883. Legion of Honour, 1878. 
Gold Medals at the Principal International Exhibitions. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


JouHN BRINSMEAD AND Sons, 18, 20 & 22, Wigmore St., W. 





THe Lute can be had of all Music and Booksellers. 
Terms of Subscription : 3s. per annum, post free. Back 
numbers can be obtained. 


Vols, I.and II. of THe Lure, bound in Handsome Covers, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Stiff Cloth Covers (Gold Lettered), for Binding the Volumes of 
THE LUTE, can be obtained of the Agents, price 1s. 6d. each. 
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MICHAEL WATSON'S 
CHOIR, 


PUBLIC HALL, RYE LANE, PECKHAM, 8 
SIXTH SEASON, 1885-86. 


Conductor - Mr. MICHAEL WATSON. 
At the Piano - Miss ADELAIDE PALMER. 


The Choir will meet for practice, every Tuesday Evening, from 7.30 
to 9.30, excepting December 22nd and 2oth, 1885, and Fanuary 5th, 1886, 


The Principal Works to be Rehearsed will be MAcKENzIE’s 
“ Rose of Sharon;” Haypn’s “ Creation ;"’ and MicHAEL Watson's 
* Aladdin” (Cantata Buffa); together with various Part-Songs, etc.; 
and Concerts, as at present arranged, will be given on 
1885. Monpay, November 30th (St. Andrew’s Day), 
Grand Scottish Festioul, and Performance (first 
time) of ‘f Aladdin.” 
1886, AsH-WeEDNEsSDAY, March roth, 
Performance of Mackenzie's Oratorio, “ The 
Rose of Shuron.” 


~ Goop Fripay, April 23rd, 
Performance of Haydn's Oratorio,‘ The Creation.” 


At the Concerts given by the Society all the Members will take part, 
but it is intended to select Forty Voices to forma CONCERT CHOIR, 
which skall be available for Concerts generally. 


Lapies and GENTLEMEN desirous of becoming either Active or 
Honorary Members are requested to communicate with Mr. MIcHAEL 
Watson, Roxburghe, (28), The Gardens, East Dulwich. 

A. THACKRAH, Hon. Sec. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the Ev1ToR. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice 
unless accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 

The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 

Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
2oth in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 
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MADAME PATTI AT HOME. 

Tue Rock of the Night, at the base of which the 
Queen of Song has built her home-nest, is a blunt 
Welsh hill with a strongly-marked brow and an 
obtuse profile; greener than most of its neighbours, 
seamed here and there with rudely constructed 
stone walls, and sparsely studded on its lower 
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slopes with a few sturdy trees, now clad—it is the 
third week of October, and the Rock faces the 
window by which I am writing these lines—in all 
the golden and russet glories of Autumn. Craig-y- 
Nos is one of a long double line of high hills, many 
of which are thickly wooded, whilst a few present 
the aspect of tawny, barren moorland ; they stretch 
away inland for some thirty miles from Swansea 
Bay into the heart of Brecknockshire, where they 
join the renowned Brecon Beacons. Between these 
hills winds the Swansea Valley, watered by the 
Tawe and its tributary mountain streams, whose 
name is legion; the Valley of the Usk and one 
or two other picturesque vales, the titles of 
which are ingeniously compounded of liquid 
consonants, the sixth vowel and the compound 
letter w., branch out of this fine valley, along 
which runs a single line of railway, frequently 
at an elevation of several hundred feet above the 
bright river hurrying seawards and bubbling as it 
flows, so loudly that its incessant voice can be 
distinctly heard from the summit of the Night-Rock. 
The whole region surrounding Adelina Patti’s 
country-seat for many a mile is of a singularly 
romantic character; for the most part wild and 
weird, abounding in verdant fairy-nooks and broad 
expanses of waste-land, over which one would 
scarcely be surprised, in the grey gloaming, to see 
giants stalking from cairn to cairn, or cave to cave. 
The dusky hill-sides and shadowy valleys wear a 
legendary look during the mystic hours of early 
morn and late afternoon, as though they must, in 
some remote age, have been the chosen haunts of 
elves and sprites, wood-demons and water-nymphs. 
When the sun shines upon them in the fullness of 
his power, as he has done daily ever since my 
sojourn on this enchanted ground commenced, they 
glow with fine deep yellows, rich browns and dark 
lush greens; but “ between the lights” they are 
overcast by sullen shades, from grey to black, 
that impart to them a strangely grave and forbidding 
aspect. 

On a shelf, or natural plateau of Craig-y-Nos 
stands the house in which it is my good fortune to 
be staying, and which, save in so far as its exterior 
features are concerned, offers the most striking 
contrast imaginable to the primitive, old-world 
region in which it is situate; for it is, so to speak, 
an epitome of all the comforts and luxuries with 
which the more recent developments of science and 
art have enabled Fortune’s favourites to solace and 
embellish their every-day lives. It is a castellated 
building of great breadth and depth, constructed of 
teddish-grey limestone, which composes admirably 
with the prevailing tints of the surrounding land- 
scape. Besides the central turret, from the breezy 
platform of which waves the “ house-flag”’ of its 
gifted owner, Madame Adelina Patti, a massive 
clock-tower flanks the eastern wing of Craig-y-Nos 
Castle, and its bells, which faithfully reproduce the 
Westminster Chimes so familiar to a Londoner's 
ears, record the progress of Old Time, who flies far 
too swiftly in this delightful sojourn, every quarter 
of an hour throughout the day and night. The 





Castle, which takes its name from the huge rock 


beetling high above it to the westward and sheltering 
it from the fierce Atlantic gales that now and anon 
sweep up the Swansea Valley, was by no means 
what it now is, when Madame Patti purchased it 
from its original owner, one of the ‘old ancient 
Powells, look you"? whose patronymic is identified 
with the history of Glamorganshire. At that 
time it consisted simply of the corps de logis, 
a solid square building to which she has 
added two spacious wings, and which stood 
gloomily by itself in the centre of a picturesque 
wilderness of long cover and pasture-land overlook- 
ing the Tawe and the opposite side of the valley, 
the house itself standing on a broad slab of rock 
about a hundred feet above the river-bed. The 
slope trending downwards from the house to the 
waterside has been converted into a series of turfed 
terraces, resembling a wide staircase of giant’s 
steps covered with green velvet. These terraces 
are skirted at either end by winding gravelled paths 
with easy gradients, and are, moreover, traversed by 
one flight of steepish steps, hewn out of the hill- 
side. The lowest terrace of all is merged in a 
beautiful lawn, level with the river-bank and 
studded here and there with flower-beds. A light 
iron bridge spans the river, and connects the castle- 
grounds with a fine young plantation belonging to 
Madame Patti and bordered by a carefully rolled 
gravel-walk that follows the course of the swift 
stream for some hundreds of yards. A similar 
walk fringes the opposite river-bank, and leads 
past a long walled enclosure (containing kitchen- 
gardens, kennels and a plantation or two of sapling 
Scotch firs) to a circular lake, well stocked with fish 
and fed by one of the many crystal brooks that 
flow into the Tawe hereabouts. This lovely walk, 
with the river—which just here forms two cascades, 
distant from one another about fifty yards—on its 
right and the gleaming, glassy lake on its left, 
commands a supremely impressive view of the great 
valley, walled in on either side by round-topped 
hills, and seemingly blocked at its eastern end by 
one of the huge frowning Beacons. I have seen 
much wilder mountain scenery than this in the 
Principality, and on a far larger scale; but none so 
absolutely, so satisfactorily beautiful. 

The castle stands back about a hundred feet from 
the high road connecting Swansea with Brecon. From 
this thoroughfare it is separated by a pretty garden, 
square in shape and centred by a circular drive; 
all this portion of the grounds being enclosed in 
high stone walls, partly covered by creeper roses, 
jasmines and ivy. As you pass through the massive 
arched gateway facing the main portal, the lodge 
and entrance to the stables are on your right hand, 
and on your left is a broad path leading to a large 
shrubbery anda pheasantry. Entering the houseand 
ascending a double flight of stone steps you come 
to a hall running the whole length of the old corps de 
logis, luxuriously fitted up, and ornamented with 
oil-paintings, faiences and cases of stuffed salmon 
and trout, the trophies of Signor Nicolini’s excep- 
tional skill with rod and line. Exactly opposite 
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the entrance is the drawing-room door, flanked 
on either side by two masterpieces of wood- 
carving, representing a Florentine youth and 
maiden in fifteenth century costume. To the 
right is the dining-room, built upon a lower level 
than that of the hall, and communicating at its 
further end with the superb winter-garden, of which 
more anon. To theleft lie the billiard-rooms and 
music-gallery, Madame Patti's boudoir, a cosy 
little writing-room and the grand staircase leading 
to the upper part of the house, where those who 
happen to be but sparsely endowed with the organ 
of locality may readily lose their way amongst the 
successive corridors and quaint little round-the- 
corner stairs that meander hither and thither, amid 
suites of guest-chambers, in the distracting way 
peculiar to old country houses. Madame Patti’s 
bedroom and dressing-room overlook the valley and 
are situate in the older portion of the castle. 
They deserve special mention and shall have it; 
meanwhile, before quitting generalities for details 
in this brief word-sketch of the Diva’s home, I may 
mention that the house is lighted throughout with 
gas, manufactured on the estate, and that all the 
reception-rooms, including the winter-garden, are 
brilliantly illuminated by Swann and Edison’s 
electric lamps, yielding a rich, soft, yellow radiance 
that never fatigues the eyes, whilst it shows off the 
beautiful furniture, art-decorations, pictures and 
bric-a-brac to perfection. The force producing 
this delightful light is generated in an outbuilding 
divided from the conservatories, graperies and 
peach-houses by a huge kitchen garden ; the process 
is effected by the aid of a steam-ergine of 6-horse 
power consuming from six to seven tons of fuel per 
month. The castle is moreover warmed from base- 
ment to roof with hot air, by means of which an 
average temperature of from 60° to 65° Fahrenheit 
is maintained in all the corridors and passages as 
well as the residential rooms, each of which latter, 
however, is fitted with a powerful calorifére, intended 
to act as a substitute for the hot-air system, should 
the latter come to grief by any untoward mishap 
during the cold weather. 

All the reception-rooms teem with objets d’art pre- 
sented to Madame Patti by august and distinguished 
personages, as well as by her faithful and grateful 
friend, the public of Eutope and America, during 
her long artistic career of triumphs unexampled 
and unparalleled. But the drawing-room and 
boudoir of Craig-y-Nos Castle are very museums 
of souvenirs personal to herself—of precious tributes 
of homage paid to her inimitable talent, of the 
affection inspired by her singular sweetness of 
nature, and of gratitude for the exquisite pleasure 
her unrivalled singing has afforded to millions of 
her fellow-creatures during a full third of the present 
century ; for Adelina Patti has been a public singer 
since her eighth year, and her vocalisation was 
scarcely less marvellous, in its floridness, accuracy 
and finish, thirty-three years ago than it is at the 
present moment. In a bow-window recess of the 
drawing-room, stands a magnificent bronze bust, 
hight “Time is Money,” supported on either 
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side by an elegant bronze vase of elaborate 
workmanship, presented. to the chdtelaine of 
Craig-y-Nos by admiring friends of New York, 
Ranged in glass cases set upon the mantel-shelf are 
a gorgeous laurel wreath, executed in massive gold, 
with a large star of brilliants as a pendant, a San 
Francisco offering; jewelled silvern goblets and 
huge loving cups in the precious metals, further 
tribute from the free-handed Pacific State; a 
horseshoe, splendidly mounted, which Madame 
Patti picked up on the shore of Salt Lake; and a 
golden olive-branch, two feet in length, upon each 
leaf of which is graven the title of an opera 
belonging to her répertoire. The priceless Italian 
and French cabinets that adorn the walls of this 
stately salon (the furniture of which, with the 
exception of some gorgeous presentation chairs, 
worked by the hands of grandes dames de par le monde 
might be described in Whistlerian parlance as “a 
symphony in blue and silver”) contain golden and 
silvern wreaths, offered by the publics of Paris, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Moscow, Florence and Milan; 
inimitable knick-knacks of all sorts, such as jewelled 
étuis, smelling bottles, nécessaires, chdtelaines, comfit- 
boxes and ornaments for the head, neck and waist. 
In the centre of the room, opposite an admirable 
pastel of Madame Patti, recently executed by the 
renowned Grispini and standing by itself on a tall 
rosewood easel, is placed the colossal concert-grand 
piano, specially manufactured for and presented to 
Madame Patti by Steinway. It is the largest 
instrument of its class in the world, and unques- 
tionably the finest upon which I have ever yet played. 
The huge table near it is heavily laden with photo- 
graphic albums, filled with autographi¢ portraits of 
all the more recent composers and executants, vocal 
and instrumental, whose names are household words 
to every musician throughout the wide world. No 
maestro, from Rossini down to Délibes, is missing 
from this collection, unique of its kind, and one of 
the Diva’s most highly prized possessions. Her 
boudoir (pink and steel-gray) contains presentation 
portraits of the venerable German Emperor, the Czar 
and Czarina, the Princess of Wales, the late Duke 
of Albany, King Kalakaua, the King and Queen of 
Spain, Dofia Ysabel de Borbon and one or two of 
the Infartas, as well as of several other Imperial, 
Royal and Serene Highnesses. Some of these 
“counterfeit presentments ” are set up in stands on 
a buhl cabinet crammed with golden and silvern 
wreaths—Madame Patti has received thirty of these 
costly offerings, and I may parenthetically remark 
that one who is poor though honest would rejoice 
with exceeding fervour were he endowed with her 
“portable property ” in this particular direction 
pour tout potage—dainty Sévres and Dresden china, 
gemmed and hand-painted fans, each a chef d’auvre 
of art, and countless other precious trifles, having 
no object in existence save to be beautiful, rare, 
and, for the most part, worth a good deal more than 
their weight in gold. 

Through the dining-room, the chief adornment of 
which is a three-quarter portrait of Madame Patti 
by Winterhalter, we pass into the winter-garden, 4 
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long range of lofty glass-houses fringing and over- 
lapping the western wing of the castle, and affording 
a sufficient promenade for its denizens during wet 
weather, which occurs not infrequently in the Swansea 
Valley. This noble crystal gallery and the suite 
of conservatories adjoining it are tapissés with 
climbing exotics, amongst them several curious 
varieties of Labigeria, with their fancifully patterned 
leaves and great glowing scentless blossoms. From 
amongst this wealth of tropical foliage the electric 
lamps gleam forth here and there after dark like 
dazzling flowers, and light up the deep valley below, 
making Tawe’s waters flash again as they ripple 
impetuously along. Words fail me to do justice to 
the magical effect produced by this glass reservoir 
of lambent light upon the wild scene of rock, wood 
and water that faces Craig-y-Nos. It must be seen 
to be realized—once seen, it can never be forgotten. 
In the eastern wing of the castle are situate the 
two vast billiard-rooms, communicating with one 
another, the first containing—besides a full-sized 
English table fitted with automatic bell-markers— 
a gigantic Geneva orchestrion, which plays fifty- 
two operatic overtures and selections with a spirit, 
force and delicacy of expression that do infinite 
credit to its fabricators. At one end of the further 
billiard-room, the centre of which is occupied by 
an absolutely perfect French table, a broad music- 
gallery has been erected, in which stands an Erard 
full-grand of exceptionally fine tone and touch. 
Another interesting feature of this splendid room 
is a complete phonographic apparatus, into the ear 
of which Madame Patti sometimes warbles a 
sparkling roulade or crisp staccato; whereupon, a 
handle being rapidly turned, a weird fairy voice, the 
miniature reproduction of her own wondrous organ, 
pipes out her fioriture, note for note and inflection 
for inflection, with truly surprising exactitude. It 
has been my privilege to inspect some of the 
art-treasures gathered together in Madame Patti’s 
rooms on the first floor of the castle; they include 
a genuine Raffaelle, “‘The Virgin and Child,” 
painted on panel; an ancient and singularly beau- 
tiful Russian Ikon, representing the head of Our 
Saviour; and an admirable replica of the immortal 
Madonna della Sedia. The swite itself is furnished 
throughout with tasteful elegance in pale blue satin 
and delicatelace. A mighty iron safe is let into the 
masonry of the thick stone wall fronting the grounds 
and river. In this fire-proof receptacle, within a few 
feet of her bedside, Madame Patti keeps such of 
her jewels, Imperial and Royal decorations, &c., as 
are not deposited with her London bankers. I 
have no idea how many farures of brilliants, 
emeralds, rubies, sapphires, pearls and turquoises 
she possesses ; perhaps she herself could scarcely 
tell without the aid of her faithful Caroline, who 
has charge of jewelswequivalent in value to several 
princes’ ransoms; but I know that, day after day, 
when she comes down to dinner her throat, ears 
and fingers are adorned by new splendours, and 
that every imaginable combination of precious 
Stones would appear to have found a place in her 
collection of ornaments. 


flies and birds, presented to her by Emperors and 





Huge diamond _butter- . 


Kings, Empresses and Queens, sparkle on her 
breast; enormous brilliant solitaires glitter with 
a thousand varied lights as they dangle from 
her dainty ears; great square emeralds and 
round sapphires, encircled by lustrous diamonds, 
glow upon her fair arms. Decked in these precious 
gauds and in the cunningest fabrics of the needle 
and the loom, herself far more bright and beautiful 
than them all, she looks like a Fairy Queen; and 
such, indeed, is the ‘* Lady of the Castle,” as the 
villagers for many a mile eastwards and westwards 
are wont to style her—the Good Fairy of the wild 
Welsh valley in which she has fixed her abode, and 
in which she has brought comfort and well-being to 
many a humble fireside, where, before her happy 
advent to the Rock of the Night, poverty and 
privation sojourned en permanence. Uponthis theme 
I could dilate at no inconsiderable length, and it 
were a grateful task ; for, within the last five years 
I have been a personal witness to some few of her 
innumerable good deeds. But the space allotted to 
me for this month is full to overflowing, and I must 
postpone to a future number of THe LuTe some 
brief account of Adelina Patti’s home-life, and of 
the way in which “the golden, fleeting-hours”’ are 
spent by her guests at Craig-y-Nos Castle. 


Wma. Beatty-KINnGsTON. 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 
seiichinhdheicadte 

BatH.—The Philharmonic Society of this town does 
not let the grass grow under its feet. Stimulated by 
the success of its concerts last season, it has resolved to 
give three more during the season that is to come. The 
first, ‘* Miscellaneous,” will take place early in December ; 
the second, ‘ Orchestral,” at a date not yet fixed, when 
the Martyr of Antioch will be performed; andthe third, 
“Choral,” will serve to produce a work from an English 
pen, but which work in particular has not yet been decided. 
The season has been inaugurated by a lecture on ‘* Musical 
Culture,” delivered on the rgth ult., by Mr. Albert Visetti, 
the conductor of the Society. 





EastTBourNE.—The final concert of Mr. Julian Adams’ 
seventh season at Devonshire Park was a great success. 
Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Miss José Cravino, 
Mr. Sydney Tower, Mr. Franklin Clive, and Signor Tito 
Mattei were the artists, and the mere mention of their 
names is enough to assure the excellent quality and 
rendering of the varied programme. Before the concert, 
Madame Patey was presented with a large basket of 
choice flowers by the little daughter of a lady visitor, 
and accepted it amidst the applause of the audience. 


EDINBURGH.—A very successful programme was gone 
through at Buccleuch E. U. Church on Monday evening, 
5th October. Rev. Dr. Adamson presided, and the prin- 
cipal artistes were Miss Wright, Miss Geohegan and Mr. 
Rendall. Miss Wright rendered “ But the Lord is mindful 
of his own” very creditably, and was warmly applauded, 
while Miss Geohegan rendered “ O rest in the Lord” in a 
very finished manner. Mr. Rendall, though suffering 
from a severe cold, did ample justice to his solo, Nazareth, 
a number of anthems were gone through by the choir of 
the church in a style which reflected great credit on 
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the conductor, Mr. Andrew Watson. Mr. A. Wood 
accompanied, 

GuLascow.—The prospectus of the twelfth series of 
the Glasgow Choral Union concerts has now been issued, 
and it is in many respects a singularly attractive register 
of the musical events in store for the dwellers on the 
banks of the Clyde. Supplementing my forecast in last 
month’s Lure, the orchestral features of the scheme now 
call for brief notice, and, in passing, it may be remarked 
that the changes in the personnel of the band are wonder- 
fully few. The new leader is Herr M. Sons, Concert- 
Meister at Schafthausen, a soloist, moreover, of whom 
report speaks highly, and whose powers will be amply 
tested in Beethoven’s violin concerto. Herr Herman Ritter 
will again lead the violas, bringing with him, presumably, 
his big ‘‘ tenor,” an instrument which attracted consider- 
able attention when this clever performer was here a 
couple of years ago. M. Lasserre returns as principal 
‘cello, Mr. J. Haydn Waud again heads the double 
basses, and if we miss the familiar presence of Mr. S. 
Hughes, the brass and wind contingent will still number 
many old and well-tried friends—amongst others, Messrs. 
Vivian, J. Clinton, Wotton,and Mr.Grath. Engagements 
have now been completed with Herr Franz Rummel, who 
won high favour last season ; Miss Fanny Davies, Madame 
Schumann's pupil; and M. Stanislaus Bercewicz, the 
last-named a violinist of good Continental repute. The 
chorus, it may here be mentioned, has been hard at work 
on Dvoérak’s Spectre’s Bride, and Mr. Allan Macbeth, the 
careful director of this department of the scheme, may 
well be congratulated on the enthusiasm he has infused 
amongst his choristers. True, Dvéraks’ treatment of his 
theme is enough to carry away the most casual listener. 
Touching the programmes of the orchestral concerts, while 
the Committee have again been generous in their provision 
for novelties, the standard composition of the classical 
masters find prominent place. The Richter concerts took 
place on the 27th and 30th of October, too late, of course, 
for notice in our present issue. Suffice it now to say, that 
the first appearance in Scotland of the great Wagnerian 
exponent was looked forward to with feelings of uncommon 
interest. No less so in Edinburgh (two concerts) and in 
Dundee (one). The Ballad concerts, under the charge of 
Mr. James Airlie, will be resumed on Saturday evening ; 
7th of November. A strong list of artistes is announced, 
including Madame Patey’s touring party, Madame Marie 
Roze, and Glasgow’s old favourite violinist, Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus. Three concerts take place in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, and a fresh and attractive bid has been made for 
renewed favour—to wit, the issue of reserved seat tickets 
for the series at a remarkably low price.—Hereabouts, the 
votaries of the Tonic Sol-Fa faith are numerically 
strong. A fresh impetus has recently been given the 
movement, through the establishment of a local branch of 
the college, over whose fortunes Mr. Curwen presides. At 
the opening conversazione Dr. Stainer gave a highly 
interesting address, Mr. McNaught spoke vigorously, as 
of yore, and Professor McKendrick,—perhaps the fore. 
most physiologist of the day—urged special attention to 
the treatment of the throat, and the extreme care which 
ought to be taken of the voices of the young. The vocal 
elements in the evening’s proceedings were ably sustained 
by Miss Gretchen Johnson and Mr. R. Paterson. Follow- 
ing up the inauguration just named, Mr. W. M. Miller, a 
leading exponent of the new notation, has begun a course 
of twelve lessons at a charge of one shilling for the series. 
The lessons are given in the Waterloo Rooms, an elegant 
structure which has just been opened as a concert-room, 





and capable of seating 2,009. The penny a lesson notion 
ought, surely, to draw out crowds, and I am sure it has 
the best wishes of many staunch enough upholders of the 
old faith.—If I remember rightly, Mr. W. A. Barrett's 
forthcoming series of lectures to Queen Margaret's 
College have already been noted in the columns of Tur 
Lure. It may now be mentioned that the genial critic 
of the Morning Post has arranged to lecture in various 
towns in the West of Scotland—Ayr, Dumbarton, Dunson, 
Falkirk, &c., &c. Mr. Barrett’s services have also been 
retained by the Edinburgh Literary Society. 


Havirax.—Mr. James H. Sykes gave an admirable 
ballad concert in the Drill Hall on the 12th ultimo. The 
artists were Madame Patey, Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Josephine Cravino, Mr. Sidney Tower, Mr. Franklin 
Clive, Signor Tito Mattei and Mr. John Dunn. Under 
such circumstances the concert could not be anything 
but a success, and the programme, which was of a popular 
character, was excellently rendered and much enjoyed. 


Hu_me.—The Harvest Festival was celebrated at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Campfield, on Sunday the 27th ult. 
In the evening the service was full Choral. The Psalms 
were sung to Anglican chants and the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis to Dr. Garrett’s setting in F; the anthem 
being Barnby’s ‘tO Lord how manifold.’’ The whole was 
very creditably rendered by the Choir, under the able 
direction of Mr. Thornhill, Organist and Choir Master. 


LrEeps.—The coming musical season promises to be an 
unusually busy one. Mr. Rawlinson Ford will give a 
series of six concerts—four will be of chamber-music, 
with a vocalist at each, and the remaining two will be 
orchestral. Mr. Manns will conduct his own orchestra, 
and the “ Pastoral” Symphony and Raff’s ‘* Im Walde” 
will be given. Mr. Ford’s first concert took place on the 
21st ult. The Coliseum, in which these concerts are 
held was recently opened, and is capable of seating 3,000 
people, besides standing room in the galleries. It is lighted 
throughout by electricity—-The Philharmonic Society 
(vocal) have in preparation Elijah, the Messiah, and, 
perhaps, The Rose of Sharon,” and the chorus will be 
strengthened up to some 300 voices by a large contingent 
from the Dewsbury Choral Society, both bodies being con. 
ducted by Mr. A. Broughton.—Mr. F. K. Hattersley, of the 
Royal Academy, a native of Leeds, announces a concert of 
chamber-music — Messrs. E. Haddock (violin) and F. 
Dawson (piano), both local musicians, are engaged in giving 
recitals every Thursday for ten weeks. Two have already 
been gfyen.—On 13th ult., Herr Christensen gave an 
interesting concert, when he was most ably assisted by 
Miss E. Skinner and Mr. Charles Blagbro’, who sang 
‘“‘ Love in her eyes,’’ and some popular ballads in sucha 
way as to elicit three encores.—The greatest event of the 
month, however, has been the appearance of Madame 
Patti at a concert promoted by Mr. Archibald Ramsden. 
She was supported by Miss C. Samuell, Miss Hope 
Glenn, Mr. Maas, and Mr. F. King, Miss N. Carpenter 
(violin) and M. Lasserre (’cello), with Mr. W. Ganz as 
accompanist. At the beginning of each part was 4 
fragment of a trio—a doubtful artistic expedient—viz., 
the Andante and Scherzo from Rubinstein’s third trio in 
B flat and the finale of Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor. 
Madame Patti sang “Ah fors’ @ lui” (Traviata), and 
took part in a duet with Mr. Maas from the same opera 
while Miss Glenn and Mr. King were heard to advantage 
in the duet “In questo suolo,” from Favorita. Mr. King 
sang “ Oh, Star of Eve,” from Tannhiiuser. The rest of 
the programme was built on distinctly popular lines, if we 
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except the instrumental solos. Miss Carpenter surprising 
her audience in a-** Rondo Capriccioso’’ of Saint-Saéns, 
in which she showed extraordinary execution and purity 
of tone for one so young. M. Lasserre’s solo was a 
Nocturne of Chopin’s. 

LivERPOOL.—A leading musical feature of the past 
month has been the début of Mr. G. H. Snazelle at the 
Bijou Opera-House here in the character of a single- 
handed entertainer after the manner of the late Mr. 
John Parry. Mr. Snazelle’s capabilities as a singer have 
long been known from his connection with the Carl Rosa 
Company, but as an elocutionist he has heretofore 
appeared only in private. Mr. Snazelle has announced 
that this town was chosen as a starting point for the new 
venture owing to the large amount of public and private 
favour which he had previously met with here, but it is 
not unlikely that the personal friendships which have thus 
arisen may have in some way taken the keen edge from 
the judgment of his audience and critics. Although the 
varied numbers of a lengthy programme have in all cases 
been rendered with much artistic skill, still it must be 
admitted that Mr. Snazelle does not shine as an all-round 
performer. In the declamatory pieces, whether recitative 
or musical, little is left to-be desired, but as a humorist, 
and in a still greater degree as a depictor of pathos, 
there is a coldness which will have to be overcome before 
any very great amount of popular success can be looked for. 
Outside the musical portion of the entertainment, 
probably the most popular item has been the recital of 
Hood’s Dream of Eugene Aram, and no small share of 
this popularity is due to the delightful incidental music 
which has been specially written for the piece by Mr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, who has managed in the simplest and most 
natural manner to intensify and colour all the varying 
passions spoken of in the poem.—The first two concerts 
of the Philharmonic season have been attended with the 
usual amount of social success, but the items presented 
are by no means such as call for any very extended 
notice. The feature of the second concert on the 13th 
October was the appearance of Madame Norman-Néruda, 
who played with her well-known fire and effect. On 
November 3rd, The Creation will be given, and the 
chorus will then have a chance of making up for past 
deficiencies.—The society of professional musicians have 
done a graceful thing in inviting Mr. F. H. Cowen, one 
of their worthiest members, to distribute the rewards won 
by participants in the examinations in this district. The 
views of this gentleman upon the future of the art, and 
even more upon the future of the legion of ladies and 
gentlemen who are gainers of certificates in recent 
contests, should be worth hearing—The Philharmonic 
Choral Society has as yet taken no fixed step towards 
opening the winter campaign, but a meeting of the 
members has recently been held, and from its tone the 
committee are hopeful that they will now find a basis to 
work upon, wherefrom the society may produce good and 
permanent work. The members are strongly in favour 
of continued effort, and have accepted a suggestion of the 
committee that an experimental performance of a popular 
oratorio should shortly be given in St. George's Hall, 
with Mr, Best at the organ, instead of a full orchestra. 
In addition, the members have voluntarily offered to 
subscribe ten shillings each towards a proposed guarantee 
fund.—The programme of the first of the Hallé series of 
concerts on October 27th contained Beethoven’s fourth 
pianoforte concert‘in G major, the overture to Der 
Freischutz, Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, and also 
Gounod’s Ave Maria, with Madame Albani as vocalist. 
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MIDDLESBOROUGH.—The Musical Union of this town, 
which has done so much good work during the past, has 
just issued an admirable report. While being fully 
content with the work of the last season, the ‘ Union ” is 
resolved to achieve even greater and better things, and 
“‘enters on season 1885-6 with the determination to 
improve the character of its concerts as much as shall be 
possible.” In this praiseworthy spirit the Committee 
have decided to perform the Messiah at the first concert, 
which will take place on December 16th, and intend to pro- 
duce at the second concert, which will be given some 
time in April, either Dvérak’s Spectre’s Bride, Cowen’s 
Sleeping Beauty, or Prout’s Orchestral Symphony. It is 
to be hoped that the townspeople of Middlesborough will 
not let the ‘‘ Union” languish for want of sympathy and 
practical support. 


{Tue Editor will be obliged to Conductors or Secretaries of 
Musical Societies if they will kindly send programmes and notes of 
concerts on or before the 24th day of the month. The notices should 
be brief and to the point, the names of artists distinct and legible, and 
the whole written on one side of the paper only.) 





FROM THE CONTINENT. 
—o 


BERLIN.—The concert-season was opened this year as 
usual by the royal orchestra, which gave the first of their 
symphony soirées on the 3rd October in the concert- 
room of the Opera-House. The chief number of the 
programme was Beethoven’s septet, which was given 
—as was intended by the composer—not with an 
orchestral augmentation of the strings, but, by one 
instrument of each kind, played by Messrs. de Alma, 
Gentz, Willner, Huth, Malchow, Ridel and Sturm. This 
restoration of the piece to its original form was much 
appreciated and considering the performers to whom its 
execution was entrusted, it is hardly necessary to say 
that it proved a perfect success.—The commemoration 
concert in honour of the late Frederick Kiel was given 
in the large room of the Singing Academy and was in all 
respects worthy of the late composer. The members 
of the Academy, the Philharmonic orchestra and 
Joachim’s quartet, gave their services on _ the 
occasion, at which none but works of the deceased 
were performed, and the eulogy was spoken by Dr, 
Frommel, the garrison chaplain—The Men’s Choral 
Association, the members of which chiefly belong to the 
better classes of society, gave a charity concert in the 
Wintergarten, with the assistance of Teresina Tua, 
Mdme. Benois, and Mdlle. Amati. The financial result 
is not yet known. This Association, which is one of the 
largest in the city, and is under the leadership of Richard 
Schmidt, has planned out for the coming winter a series 
of concerts on a large scale, the first of which will take 
place in December, in the concert-room of the Academy.— 
It is usual for the hero and heroine of a play to be betrothed 
in the final scene, after which they are supposed to live 
happily together for the rest of their lives; but at the 
conclusion of the first performance of Don Cesar, an 
operetta given at the Walhalla, the composer, Robert 
Dellinger, succeeded in winning a bride. He has been 
for a long time wooing Mdlle. Marianne Eppich, of the 
Carl-Schultz theatre in Hamburg; but the hard-hearted 
father of the young lady, who lives in Vienna, would not 
hear of the engagement. However, the applause of the 
public at the fall of the curtain overcame his objections ; 
he accepted the composer as his future son-in-law and we 
hope the young couple may “live happily ever after,”’ 
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BrusseLs.—The directors of the Theatre de la Monnaie 
have not been fortunate in their endeavour to cater for 
the public. With the Trovatore they introduced a number 
of débutants who, all more or less, failed. First of all, M. 
Gallois, who took the réle of Manrico, broke down com- 
pletely, and quitted the stage in the middle of a recitative ! 
The lady wro took the part of Leonore did not actually 
proceed to that extreme, but she was evidently not capable 
of sustaining her part, and will never again appear as a 
member of the company. The same may be said, more 
or less, of all the performers, with the sole exception of 
Mdlle. Huré, a very gifted pupil of Mdme. Marchesi, in 
Paris. Again, on another evening, with Adam’s Chalet, 
the prima and M. Idrac, chief tenor, proved themselves 
far from competent to fulfil their tasks, and they will also 
probably take their congé. In the Huguenots, M. 
Dereims, as Raoul, frequently sang quite false, and gave 
clear evidence that he is not provided with an organ 
which will permit of his taking such leading parts. After 
noticing so many failures, it is a pleasure to be able to 
say that in the Pré aux Clercs, Mdmes. Mezeray and 
Wolfs gave complete satisfaction—On 2gth October, 
when you will have already gone to press, the cantate 
composed by M. Dubois, and for which he was awarded 
the prix de Rome, will be performed in the Palais des 
Beaux Arts. 


Bupa-Pestu.—The anniversary of the day on which 
the Hungarian opera moved from the National theatre 
into a house of its own, was made the occasion for a 
festival performance, at which Franz Erkel’s King Stephen 
was given. During the past year (in which, owing to the 
Exhibition, there has been no interruption of the perform- 
ances) there have been 227 representations, as many as 
2g different operas and 7 ballets being produced. If we 
bear in mind that, in all cases, the mise-en-scéne was neces- 
sarily new, and that no expense was spared in getting up 
any of the pieces, it must be admitted that such a list 
redounds greatly to the credit of the new institution. 


Dantzic.—It was a somewhat bold exploit on the part 
of a provincial manager to select for the opening night an 
opera of Rubinstein’s (The Children of the Heath) which 
was probably known to none of his company more than 
by name. However, the experiment was successful, and 
this fact speaks volumes for the energy and industry of all 
concerned; whilst the constantly increasing interest 
displayed by the public as the piece went on, and the 
rounds of applause which followed the fall of the curtain, 
leave it difficult to tell how this work (the first which 
Rubinstein composed expressly for the stage), could ever 
have been relegated to the limbo of oblivion. It seems 
impossible to believe that twenty years have been allowed 
to elapse since it was last performed in Vienna and 
Weimar, and that, even now, its reappearance is due to the 
enterprise of a provincial manager. However, operas, like 
books, seem to be governed by laws which “no fellow 
can understand ;”’ still it is to be hoped that the success 
of the piece here will lead to its revival elsewhere. 

DrESDEN.—The usual six symphony concerts of the 
Royal Orchestra are announced to take place in the 
Gewerbehaus on 23rd October, 27th November, 11th 
December, 8th and 22nd January and sth February. 
The 1, 3, 4 and 6 concerts will be conducted by Court 
Band-master Herr Schuch; whilst Herr Hagen will 
conduct at the 2nd and 5th of the series. 


Le1pzic.—On the 30th September, 1860, 25 years ago, 
Carl Reinecke, then musical director of the university of 
Breslau, as well as president af the Academy of Song in the 





same town, was called to Leipzig, when Riel left, in order to 
assume the post of director of the Gewandhouse concerts, 
andof teacher of the pianoforte and of composition at the 
Royal Conservatorium of Music. He was already well-known 
in Leipzig, owing to the numerous occasions on which he 
had performed there in public since 1848, when he quitted 
his post of pianist to the Danish Court, in consequence 
of the insurrection in the Duchies of Schleswig- Holstein, 
and his permanent residence of over a quarter of a century 
in the town has endeared him to all who have had the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance. He has performed, 
on various occasions, in Petersburg, Riga, Dantzic,-Copen- 
hagen, Warsaw, Hamburg, London, Manchester, Liver- 
rool, Birmingham, Frankfort, Cologne, Amsterdam, the 
Hague, Rotterdam, Basle and Vienna; thus he may 
fairly claim to be a more than mere local celebrity, so that 
it is easily intelligible how so anniversary-loving a people 
as the Germans should have seized upon this opportunity 
of making a demonstration in honour of the occasion of 
his assumption of his appointment twenty-five years ago. 
The actual date was not observed, as it falls before the 
official commencement of the season ; but the 8th October, 
the day on which the first concert was held in the new 
concert-house, was selected in its stead, and not only the 
heads of all musical bodies, but also the town authorities 
united to do honour to one whose name is familiar to all 
and whose memory, as a kind-hearted master and 
generous friend, is cherished doubtless by many of the 
readers of your pages who have studied in Leipzig.—The 
Berlin Cathedral choir nowenjoys such a reputation thatit 
seems hardly possible toimagine how, scarcely 35 years ago 
its very existence was but little known beyond the boundaries 
of the capital on the Spree ; until in 1851 the choir visited 
London, and became famous during the World’s Fair. 
They gave a concert here in the church of St. Nicholas, 
and, notwithstanding that our local choirs have a very 
high reputation, the performance was one which was 
intensely enjoyable.—Brodsky’s quartet has undergone 
various alterations in its composition, two new members 
having taken the place of others obliged from circum. 
stances to resign; but its power of performance has not 
been in any way impaired thereby. A Franz Liszt 
Society has been formed here for the purpose of rendering 
the works of that composer more generally known to the 
public by frequent performances of the same. 


RoTTERDAM.—The German opera-season opened here 
with Wagner’s Lohengrin, which was given with great 
success. The cast, with M. Udvardy as Lohengrin, 
Madame Mielke as Elsa, M. von Bongardt as Telramund, 
Mdfte. Spohr as Ortrude, and M. Behrens as King Henry, 
was very strong; in addition to which the playing of the 
orchestra, under the direction of M. Zschoppe, fully 
justified the ovation with which the last-named gentleman 
was received on his appearance. In short, it was evident 
that notrouble had been spared by any of those concerned 
in making the opening night as agreeable as possible for 
the public. 





THE death is announced, in his 64th year, of Baron 
von Hofmann, Director-General of the Imperial Court 
Theatres in Vienna. He was a very amiable man, and 
a great favourite in society. 

Durinc the past fortnight, concerts have been given 
daily in the Albert Hall by the Criterion Glee Choir. 
The youthful singers are under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Mackway, by whom they have been carefully 
trained. The Glee Concerts have attracted large audiences. 
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REVIEWS. 
o———— 
FRANCIS BROTHERS AND Day. 

Dans des Lutins pour Piano, Clair de Lune Valse. 
Celestine Valse. Composed by J. T. Gardiner. 

Tue first-named piece is lively and easy, but of no 
special character. In the second there is plenty of 
melody, and a sufficiently varied play of rhythm, the secret 
of excellence in waltzes. The ‘‘ Celestine ” has its chief 
attraction on the title-page. 

Lonpon Music PuBLISHING CoMPANY. 

Was it Well? Song. Written by Edward Oxenford. 
Composed by M. A. Baker. 

Tuis song—which is not without merit—suffers from a 
sameness of its phrases, not a few of which seem to have 
passed through a single mould, and hence create a sense of 
monotony. This might have been modified, but is not, 
by varied device in accompaniment. 

Parted Lives. Words by Edwin Oxenford. 
Joseph Spawforth. 

WE have here an addition to the already numerous class 
of songs boasting a refrain in waltz rhythm. Its musical 
merit is not great. 

Loving Still. Words by Edward Oxenford. Music by 
Joseph Spawforth. 

UNPRETENDING and easy, but pleasing, this song is 
likely to meet with numerous admirers. 

MARRIOTT AND WILLIAMS. 

On board the Foam. Song. Written by L. M. 
Thornton. Composed by D. R. Munro. 

Ir is enough to say of this song that, in print, it 
resembles the famous fly in amber. We marvel how it 
got there. 





Music by 


ASCHERBERG AND Co. 

The Silver Shield. Waltz. Composed by Popsie Rowe. 

Tuis waltz, identified with the ‘‘ Silver Shield’’ during 
its run at the Comedy Theatre, will be performed at all 
representations of the play during the tour of Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s theatrical company. This is an honour well 
deserved. The waltz is attractively melodious, and full 
of the variety of rhythm demanded by the canons of 
excellence. It cannot fail to be as much appreciated in 
the ball-room as in the theatre. 

PaTEY AND WILLIs. 

Noel. Twelve Christmas Carols. 
posers. 

THE timeliness of this publication is undeniable; so is 
its merit. The carols are twelve in number and have at 
their head the charming setting of ‘‘ Hark! what mean 
those holy voices?”? composed for THE Lure by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan two years ago. In this one piece, 
purchasers of the whole will find enough return for the 
outlay. Following it come Dr. Gauntlett’s “A shout of 
mighty triumph ”—joyous, straightforward music, and 
Mr. W. H. Dixon’s“ Merrily ring the Christmas Bells,” a 
spirited characteristic work that cannot fail to please as 
much by its musicianly writing as by its Christmas propriety. 
Dr. Gauntlett’s “Angels from the realms of glory,” 
and Michael Watson’s ‘‘O lovely voices of the sky ” 
Continue the series; as do the first-named composer’s 
“Behold, a gentle, tender babe,” and Herbert F. Sharpe’s 
“The Shepherds went their hasty way.’’ This last is 
more elaborate in structure than most of its predecessors, 
and is one of the carols which need an accompanying 
instrument. We strongly recommend it for church use in 
the coming season as an excellent example of its kind. 


By Various Com- 








“The calling of the Kings,’ by Dr. Gauntlett, follows, 
and the set is concluded by F. Bevan’s ‘‘ The Shepherds 
amazed,” for treble solo and chorus, Dr. Gauntlett’s 
“From the hallowed belfry tower;” ‘‘Good Christian 
man rejoice’’ (a choral arrangement of the traditional 
melody), and Dr. J. F. Bridge’s “‘ This is the month." 
The little book is neatly got up, and embellished with an 
interesting reproduction of Bartolozzi’s ‘* Adoration of the 
Magi.” 

Eight Two-part Songs for Girls’ or Boys’ Voices. By 
Herbert F. Sharpe, 

IN writing for children simplicity is essential, but this 
need not exclude musicianly qualities. In the present 
instance the music, while simple enough, nowhere offends 
by want of taste or by presenting the absolutely trite and 
common-place. Mr. Sharpe can write a melody and— 
which is not necessarily the same thing—a vocal melody, 
It is clear, moreover, that when he uses the term ‘“ part 
songs ’’ he understands that it signifies a piece of music 
wherein two or more melodies are combined, and not a 
single melody harmonised for voices. Hence much of the 
charm of these little pieces. The parts are co-ordinate, 
and equal in interest as in importance. We can recom- 
mend the set to schools and families as admirably adapted 
both for exercise and recreation. Each song is provided 
with an easy pianoforte accompaniment. 

Gavotte in A flat (La Pompadour). Composed for the 
piano by Arthur L’Estrange. 

Or the making of Gavottes there is no end, and he who 
now adds to their number must show good cause why he 
should be excused for his presumption. Mr. L’Estrange’s 
piece pleads strongly in his favour, because in melody and 
general character it reproduces the Gavotte of the past, 
and is not modern music trying to find acceptance under 
an old form, 

I Saw Thee Weep. Song. Words by Lord Byron. 
Music by A. C. Mackenzie. 

Tue gifted Scottish composer has, in this piece, given 
the world one of his best songs, though not one specially 
distinctive of his latest style. From first to last, the 
music is melodious and refined ; full of charm, arising from 
unaffected expression combined with high technical 
qualities. Much less difficult than many of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s effusions, ‘‘ I Saw Thee Weep ” should appeal to 
a wide circle of amateurs. 

J. B. CRAMER AND Co. 


Bitter Sweet. Valse. By Caroline Lothian. 

WE have here what is likely to be a favourite waltz of 
the coming season. Melodically and rhythmically it has 
the qualities which distinguish the best of its kind. 

Peace, Troubled Heart. Song. Written by H. L. 
D’Arcy Jaxone. Composed by Ciro Pinsuti. 

THIS song is written in Signor Pinsuti’s most expressive 
manner, and many may find its tender strains a source of 
consolation in grief. 

STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co. 

Sweetheart, Say. Song. Words by W. Beatty-Kingston. 
Music by Marie Antoinette Kingston. 

Mr. Kincston’s graceful verses are here set, by his 
daughter, to music which has features of merit. It 
shows a power of melodic conception that may stand the 
composer in good stead; the sentiment of the words is 
happily strengthened, and, generally speaking, the 
spontaneity and unaffectedness proper to such a song are 
agreeably present. Were we entitled to offer the young 
lady advice, we should suggest an avoidance of too many 
phrases cast in the same mould, 
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POET’S C oO R N E R. 
—_— O—_ — 
‘“WHICH HAND WILL YOU HAVE?” 


[WO lovers sought the maiden’s side, 
“f In spring-time’s hopeful season ; 
And each to gain her favour tried, 
So oft her cheeks were rosy-dyed, 
But still her heart could reason. 
Then one shook back his tousled hair, 
And called her fairest of the fair : 
‘* My pretty lass, I love you so, 
‘* To the world’s end for thee I'd go; 
‘* The fervour of my passion see, 
‘** And know that I would die for thee.” 
His answer in her face he sought, 
Her dainty hands he deftly caught ; 
The maiden sagely shook her head, 
And just a “ No” was all she said. 


Two lovers sought the maiden’s side, 
In spring-time’s hopeful season ; 
And each to gain her favour tried, 
So oft her blue eyes opened wide, 
But still her heart could reason. 
The other then, of calmer mind, 
Declared her only good and kind : 
‘** Would you too, journey far away ? ” 
‘© No, pretty one with thee [’d stay.” 
‘* Would you too die, your love to prove ?”’ 
‘“* Nay, I prefer to live and love.’ 
His answer in her face he sought, 
Her dainty hands he deftly caught ; 
The maiden shyly bowed her head, 
And just a “ Yes’ was all she said. 
* Harutp Wynn. 





WAVE WANDERINGS. 


fp WANDERED on a pebbled beach 
; Where wavelets rolled in endless reach ; 
And sought what lesson they might teach— 


To learn what their strange music meant 
That ever to the wild waves lent 
A sad, subdued accompaniment. 


I listened—for I longed to hear 
The message that the waves might bear, 
Of joy or grief, of hope or fear. 


I listened long—but all in vain 
My anxious heart could not explain 
The meaning of that ceaseless strain. 


For in a language all their own, 
The waves conversed in monotone, 
And I was with them—but alone. 
GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 





Tue locale of the new club of Musicians will probably 
be Hamilton Place, Hyde Park Corner, provided, of 
course, that the four hundred musicians who have joined 
the club, find the situation convenient. The premises 
chosen, will, it is hoped, give not only the usual club 
accommodation, but also space for practice and rehearsals, 
and perhaps | for _Grawing- room concerts. 


Tue last thing out in epern the’ lights. 

La Mascotte has been = nearly g50 times in 
Paris. 

Waaner is “voted tiresome in Spain.” An American 
editor admits that he is not as exciting as a bull-fight; 
that is, not in the same way. 

Ow1nc to delicate health, Mr. Goring Thomas has 
left England to winter in the south of France. May he 
be inspired by his surroundings ! 


MADAME CARLOTTA PATTI met recently with a serious 
accident in Paris, and in consequence has been compelled 
to abandon her progected tour with Mr. Strakosch. 


Ir is not unlikely that Madame Wagner will publish 
a volume of her late husband’s “‘ Utterances on Music 
and Musicians.” They should be deeply interesting. 


In speaking of the performance of a celebrated singer a 
musical critic said, ‘‘ We hang upon every note,”— 
remarkable testimony to the singer’s powers of execution. 


Query. —Why, when “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes” is played at the Promenade Concerts, do the 
people in the reserved seats think fit to stand up? Can 
it be that they mistake it for ‘‘ God Save the Queen?” 


A Famous violoncello, made by Stradivarius and played 
upon by the two Servais, father and son, is offered fur sale 
at Berlin. The highest bid has been 60,000 francs, but 
Madame Servais will not accept less than 100,000 francs, 
or £4,000. 

Our in the boundless West, we are told, the first thing 
a young fellow receives when he is married is a serenade 
from the local band. This generally reconciles him to 
any sort of treatment and he settles down and is happy 
afterwards. 

Mr. Car Rosa will, it is said, produce Maillart’s opera 
Le Dragons de Villars under the title of Fadette. Madame 
Marie Réze will be Rose Friquet and the other principal 
parts will be taken by Madame Julia Gaylord, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin and Mr. Sauvage. 


WErmakg has joined the rebellion against the tyranny of 
the pianoforte. The civil authorities have enacted that 
‘“ First—it is prohibited to play the piano in a room with 
the windows open ; secondly, any one who wishes to give 
a private concert must first pay a tax of fifty marks.” 


Mr. DANNREUTHER’S translation of Wagner’s work 
On Conducting, is in the press. it is a treatise on style 
in the execution of classical music, copiously illustrated 
with quotations in musical type from the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, &c. Mr. W. Reeves is the 
publisher. 

Jouwann Strauss is a lucky man, inasmuch as he is 
contemporary with his own glory. He will shortly con- 
duct, in Berlin, the jubilee performances of three of his 
operettas; to wit, the three hundredth of Der Lustige 
Krieg ; the fiftieth of Eine Nacht in Venedig; and the 
four hundredth of Die Fledermaus. 


Mr. Mapeson left for New York with his operatic 
troupe on the 14th ultimo. He will open on November 
3rd with Carmen, Madame Minnie Hauk and Signori 
Ravelliand Del Puente being in the caste, and is expected 
to produce Lakmé at no distant date. Mdlle. Fohstrom 
and a Russian soprano, Mdlle. Litimoff, will be the 
débutantes. 
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